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The First Lutheran Synod in America. 
(Anent the Two-Hundredth Anniversary of Its Founding.) 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


I. Its Background. 


Lutherans had come into the Hudson Valley in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. They were recognized as a distinct 
group in New Amsterdam (New York) in 1642 by the Jesuit 
priest Isaac Jogues and soon thereafter founded the “Church of 
the Augsburg Confession on Manhattan Island.” Other Lutheran 
churches were established in Albany, Loonenburg (now Athens), 
N. Y., and in Hackensack (now Teaneck), N. J., before the end 
of the century. All these were served at frequent intervals by the 
pastors of the New York church. 

Soon after 1700 other Lutheran settlements sprang up in 
Kiskatamenesy (sometimes shortened into Kiskatom, near Loonen- 
burg), in Claverack, Fishkill, Philipsburg, and other places on the 
east side of the Hudson and in Remmerspach (sometimes called 
Ramapo, now Mahwah), N.J. To these were added, after 1709, 
the Palatine settlements under Pastor Josua Kocherthal, in New- 
burgh, East and West Camp, Rhinebeck, and, a little later, the 
settlements in the Schoharie Valley. During the ministry of 
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Falckner another group of churches came into existence, along 
the upper reaches of the Raritan River in New Jersey — the “Rare- 
ton Church,” or the church “im Gebirgte,’ near what is now 
Pluckemin, N. J.; the church at Racheway (now Potterstown), 
founded by a Lutheran negro, Are van Guinea, in 1714; and 
a small settlement on the Uylekill (Owl Creek, now called Whip- 
pany River), near Hanover, N. J. 

All these settlements were served faithfully by Domine Justus 
Falckner from 1703 until his death, in the fall of 1723, except that 
Josua Kocherthal served the Palatine churches from 1709 until 
his death, on June 24, 1719, and that toward the end of his min- 
istry his elder brother, Daniel, assisted him in the Raritan churches. 

After Justus Falckner’s death there was a vacancy of two 
years, during which time some of the churches were served after 
a fashion by a former tailor, Johann Bernhard von Dieren. How- 
ever, on September 22, 1725, there arrived in New York a man 
who was to become the first organizer of a group of Lutheran 
churches in America in a “fraternity,” Willem Christoph Berken- 
meyer. Berkenmeyer (in his earlier days he wrote his name 
Berckenmeyer) was the son of Pastor Georg Berkkenmeyer and 
was born April 14, 1687, in Bodenteich, in the Duchy of Luene- 
burg. He received his theological training at Altdorf under 
Dr. Sontag. Having been called by the Lutheran consistory in 
Amsterdam to succeed Falckner, he was ordained on May 24, 1725. . 
Soon thereafter he started for America, bringing with him a library 
of more than a hundred theological books for the use of the 
churches in his care. 

After allaying the confusion wrought during the vacancy by 
von Dieren, Berkenmeyer devoted his energies chiefly to securing 
new church-buildings for the congregations in New York and 
Loonenburg. Since the Lutherans of Albany had united with the 
Episcopal Church and agreed to pay part of the Anglican rector’s 
salary, and since their church edifice had fallen into ruins and there 
were not enough interested Lutherans left to repair it, Loonenburg 
had become the center of the northern part of the large parish, 
which Berkenmeyer continued to serve as his predecessors, Arensius 
and Falckner, had done. After several years of hard work the old 
church in New York, built in the days of Domine Arensius (1674), 
which was “more like unto a cattle-shed than a house of God,” was 
replaced, on the same site, at the southwest corner of Broadway 
and Rector St., by a substantial stone edifice, measuring thirty-six 
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by forty-six feet, with a spire fifty-eight feet high, furnished with 
a bell which Queen Anne had presented to the Palatines in New- 
burgh in 1709. This church was dedicated on June 29, 1729, and 
named Trinity Church. It served the congregation in New York 
(now called St. Matthew’s) as a place of worship until it was de- 
stroyed by the great fire of 1776. 

The New York congregation was small in those days. The 
old Dutch and French fam- 
ilies that had been the main- 
stay of the church for almost 
three generations were dying 
out, and the Germans, espe- 
cially those from Southern 
Germany, did not feel at 
home in a church where 
“Low Dutch” had become 
the official language. 

Meanwhile the work in 
the northern part of Pastor 
Berkenmeyer’s parish had 
grown to such proportions 
that he thought it wise to 
devote his whole time to it. 
He therefore advised that 
Newburgh, the place first 
settled by Pastor Kocher- 
thal’s Palatines, as well as 
the other preaching-stations 
south of it should be served 
from New York by ot Presbyterian Church in Pluckemin. 
to be called from Europe, Built on site of old Lutheran church there. 
while Berkenmeyer himself 
retained Loonenburg and the German churches in the Hudson 
Valley, vacated by the death of Pastor Kocherthal, whose eldest 
daughter Berkenmeyer had married in 1727. 

Though Berkenmeyer left his field of labor in New York in 
December, 1732, he remained in constant communication with the 
church there and on various occasions assisted his former parish- 
ioners with his wise counsel and good judgment. 

Berkenmeyer’s successor in New York was Domine Michael 
Christian Knoll, who arrived on December 9, 1732, while Berken- 
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meyer was on his way to the northern part of the parish. Daniel 
Falckner, who had become incapacitated for the ministry by old age, 
was succeeded in the Raritan churches by Johann August Wolff, 
who was ordained in Hamburg on May 11, 1734, and arrived in 
America in the latter part of the same year. 

These were the men and the churches who in 1734 organized 
a Lutheran “fraternity” and met as a “synod” in the “Rareton 
Church” in August, 733% (To be continued.) 


Johann Adam Treutlen, the Lutheran Governor 
of the State of Georgia. 
By REY. H. RUHLAND. 
(Tr. by R. W. H.) 

J. A. Treutlen was born in 1726 at Berchtesgaden, in the Salz- 
burg Alps, in Austria. To-day Berchtesgaden is the southeastern 
corner of the Bavarian circuit called Oberbayern. In earlier cen- 
turies it was an ecclesiastical principality; in 1803 it was secularized 
and embodied in the new Electorate of Salzburg, which in 1810 was 
annexed to Bavaria. 

J. A. Treutlen had come to Colonial Georgia with his family 
and other exiled Lutheran Salzburgers. It seems the ship on which 
the family sailed toward America was captured and completely 
rifled by pirates. His father died in captivity; where is not known. 
One son drowned in Gossvort, England. Upon arrival in America © 
the mother, with her other two sons, settled in the small colony of 
Vernonburg. The elder son, Friedrich, acquired a piece of govern- 
ment land. The younger one, Johann Adam, when fourteen years 
old, was confirmed by the Lutheran pastor at Ebenezer. Rev. Johann 
M. Bolzius, who instructed the lad in classical languages, frequently 
mentions him in his journal as being diligent in his lessons and 
obedient in his conduct. He found a home with Dr. Mayer, the 
physician of the colony. The doctor often used the boy as assis- 
tant at surgical operations and taught him the English language. 
Johann Adam was a good pupil, acquired a fine penmanship and 
a virile style in composition. A few years later he became assistant 
in a Savannah pharmacy. This increased his stock of knowledge 
considerably, and the contact with people smoothed his manners. 
He was very regular in his church attendance and got to be known 
as so faithful a church-member that he was elected deacon in 1765. 
This office he held to the end of his life. When Pastor Muehlen- 
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berg visited Ebenezer in 1774, Treutlen was the leading officer of 
the congregation and impressed the visitor most favorably by his 
calm circumspection and his considerateness, his conscientiousness, 
his courageous stand for right, his compatibility, and his Christian 
character in general. 

Muehlenberg had come to Ebenezer in order to settle difh- 
culties between Pastors C. F. Triebner and C. Rabenhorst. Triebner, 
whom Muehlenberg considered to be, though well-meaning and 
able, an entirely inex- 
perienced, passionate, 
dangerous man, had 
been guilty of bitter 
attacks and malicious 
intrigues against Pas- 
tor Rabenhorst. Mueh- 
lenberg gave his deci- 
sion in favor of Raben- 
horst (he said he would 
_ have considered him- 
self fortunate if in 
Pennsylvania God had 
given him a man like 
Rabenhorst). Raben- 
horst, though deeply 
hurt by Triebner’s in- 
sults, was ready at 
once to forgive the 
maligner. Treutlen all 
the way through the 
transactions had _ loy- 
ally sided with his John Adam Treutlen. 
old pastor, for which 
Muehlenberg gave him high credit, and for many years he kept 
up correspondence with him. Triebner by these affairs was turned 
into a bitter enemy of Treutlen; during the Revolutionary War, 
Triebner was a leader among the Tories and took disgraceful 
revenge. 

That brings us to Treutlen’s political activity. Soon after 
1760 he was appointed magistrate, or justice of the peace, of 
St. Matthew’s Parish (that is, county). His employer had held 
this office before Treutlen, and the new magistrate’s close observa- 
tions of his predecessor’s experience, together with his knowledge 
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of German and English, enabled him to render valuable services 
to his constituents. Repeatedly he was reelected. While serving 
as magistrate, under the British Governor Right, St. Matthew’s 
Parish sent him as delegate to the provincial assembly. For twelve 
years before the War for Independence he held public office; and 
when the war began, he was one of the first and of the most emi- 
nent among those who advocated independent sovereignty for the 
Colonies. He was a member of the first convention which delib- 
erated on the formation of a State, meeting at Savannah on 
July 4, 1775. He was present when the measures and recommenda- 
tions of the Continental Congress were ratified by the Georgia 
Assembly, and he was made a member of the Committee of Safety. 
In this position he rendered eminent services. The British governor 
was arrested and kept in prison. In the fall of 1776 a constitution 
for the State of Georgia was proposed and adopted. In accord 
with this constitution a State Legislature was elected, whose first 
duty it was to elect a governor. When the Legislature met, 
May 8, 1777, Johann Adam Treutlen was elected Governor with 
great majority and at once was inducted into the office. Thus the 
Lutheran deacon of Jerusalem congregation became the first gov- 
ernor of the free State of Georgia. The State constitution per- 
mitted only one term for any governor. His administration was 
renowned. He issued eleven masterly proclamations that were 
highly effective. He checkmated the invasion of the British from 
the east and the south, and met the attacks of the Indians in the 
west. He successfully resisted “hostile” combinations which came 
from the north. There were some inhabitants of South Carolina 
who planned a merger of their State and Georgia into one State, 
under the name of South Carolina. Treutlen opposed these machi- 
nations resolutely and forcefully; the project failed, and the 
integrity of the State was preserved for all times. 

While Governor, Treutlen took a mortgage upon his property 
to help defray the expenses of the administration. He had become 
a wealthy planter by this time, owning more than 1,300 acres and 
32 Negroes. His happiness was disturbed by the death of his wife, 
June 25, 1777. Muehlenberg wrote a cordial letter to “His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Treutlen,” contrasting the happiness of the 
eighth of May with the sadness of the twenty-fifth of June. 

At the end of his term Treutlen retired to his plantation near 
Ebenezer. He married again. However, there was no peace for 
this real man. The British stigmatized him rebel governor and 
outlawed him. When they reconquered Georgia and devastated 
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the entire State close to Augusta, Treutlen and his family were 
driven from home and State into South Carolina, and through 
the intrigues of his old enemy Triebner his property was confiscated 
and his home was burned down. That was in 1779. Treutlen 
settled near Orangeberg, S.C. where he soon found the respect 
and approval of his new neighbors. In the fall of 1781 he was 
elected to the South Carolina State Assembly. But his old State 
elected him for a similar office, and he thought that his older home 
had older claims. When the Georgia Assembly met again in 
Augusta, free again of British control, he was there and took active 
interest in the affairs of state. 

The Assembly adjourned January 12, but was called for 
a special session on April 12. When the Assemblymen met, Treut- 
len was not among them. We do not know the details of the 
happenings; but shortly before the twelfth of April, 1782, he was 
induced to leave home and was cruelly murdered by four or five 
Tories, as later on was reported to Muehlenberg. The Lutheran 
adopted son of Georgia and of South Carolina gave his life for 
the freedom of his new fatherland. He was one of those through 
whom the Lutheran Church is, as it were, tied up with the founda- 
tion of our Union. 

Johann Treutlen is not as well remembered in the Lutheran 
Church and among the people of our nation as he should be. His 
grave is known to but a few, and it is marked only by a simple 
stone, perhaps. No city or county is named in his memory. 
Historians have not given him his just due. While others are 
honored magnificently, no sufficient recognition is given to the 
Lutheran that defended Savannah so bravely against the attacks 
of Indians and Britons; that was elected first governor; that gave 
his life in so dauntless a spirit for the rights and liberty of our 
people. No earlier than on May 22, 1914, was a monument un- 
veiled for him, in the neighborhood of St. Matthews, South Caro- 
lina, where he had lost his life. It is a granite block, five feet high, 
bearing a bronze tablet with the inscription: — 

JOHN ADAM TREUTLEN, 


Governor of Georgia 1777 
And a Stern Revolutionary Patriot, 
Born at Berchtesgaden, Austria, 1726, 
And Brutally Murdered by Tories 
About 1782 near This Spot. 
Erected by William Thomson Chapter, D. A. R. 
And Emily Geiger Chapter, C. A. R. 
St. Matthews, S. C. 
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The Beginning of First St. Paul’s German Ev. Luth. 
Congregation in Chicago, III. 
By REv. C. A. T. SELLE, First Pastor of the Church. 


(Translation by Rev. H. Kowert, pastor of First St. Paul’s By. Luth. Church, 
Chicago, Il.) 


After a goodly number of so-called Protestant Germans had 
settled in Chicago, the desire to have a pastor in their midst and 
to conduct services was expressed. 

After a comparatively short time an individual appeared who 
declared that he was a minister and offered to deliver lectures. 
However, very soon it became apparent that this man did not meet 
the requirements of the Germans who had engaged him. Especially 
was this true in regard to his unchristian life; he was therefore dis- 
missed after a few months. The same experiences were made with 
other ministers who appeared from time to time. None of these 
remained longer than three months, until in the fall of 1842, or in 
the spring of 1843, a Reformed minister by the name of E. gathered 
a number of Germans about him and delivered lectures to them. 
He presented the question of building a church and — after Messrs. 
Newberry and W. B. Ogden, the first mayor of Chicago, each had 
donated half of a city block on Ohio Street — started a subscription 
list with the superscription “For a German Luthéran and Reformed 
Church.” Several Germans who would not join the congregation 
because of frequent intoxication and other great vices of said Mr. E. 
did not want to withdraw from this movement and soon effected his 
dismissal. After the building had progressed as far as the collected 
money permitted, a committee was appointed to call a suitable 
pastor. Many attempts failed, until in the fall of 1845, through the 
recommendation of Pastor Winkler in Detroit, a call was issued to 
the Rev. August Selle, at that time in Columbiana County, O. 
The chief condition under which he was willing to accept the call 
was that the congregation would be served by him as “a Lutheran 
congregation and in a building designated for Lutheran worship.” 
In answer to his request Pastor Selle was acquainted with the situa- 
tion prevailing at this time: it was not possible to call the people 
for discussing, and passing a resolution in regard to, this point 
because of the length of time (two and a half years) during which 
no services had been held; but since the majority of the Protestants 
here were Lutherans and had long ago recognized the fact that the 
existing organization was incomplete, ambiguous, uncertain, things 
would surely be satisfactorily adjusted, but not until a minister 
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came who would lead a fairly decent life. In response to requests 
from many sides Pastor Selle declared that he would come to Chi- 
cago with his family in the name of the Lord and, in the event of 
a crisis, hoped to find Germans that “would value God’s Word 
higher than the erected four walls.” 


On April 11, 1846, Pastor Selle arrived and preached his first 
sermon the next day, Easter Sunday. His first sermons were strictly 
polemical; they were directed against the false doctrines of the 
Rationalists, the Roman Catholics, and the Reformed churches. In 
this way Pastor Selle wanted to safeguard his conscience and declare 
to all what they should expect from 
him. However, already after the 
first sermon two members of the 
committee told him that it was very 
doubtful whether the congregation 
would decide in favor of a Lutheran 
congregation, and on the next day 
the entire committee urged Pastor 
Selle to consent to the organization 
of an Evangelical (Unierte) con- 
gregation; but Pastor Selle replied 
that he would rather resign imme- 
diately than sin against his con- 
science. After several days he was 
requested to present a draft for a 
new constitution. This, after having Revi WAL ae Selle. 
been completed by him and changed 
in several points of minor importance by the committee, was unani- 
mously accepted by the Germans who had assembled for this put- 
pose. Paragraphs 4 and 5 of this constitution, which treat of the 
language, form the basis (Grundlage) of it and, according to 
paragraph 8, should be unalterable. Soon a church council was 
elected, and upon the request of Pastor Selle a permanent call was 
issued to him. 


Soon the church was too small for the number of worshipers, 
and an addition was started in the same summer; after this addi- 
tion was completed, it was requested that it be dedicated. This 
dedication took place on the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

However, almost from the very beginning it became evident 
that not a small part of the congregation, with the first business com- 
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mittee at the head, had only reluctantly consented to the organization 
of a Lutheran congregation; and their dissatisfaction grew when 
in the spring of 1847 the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States was organized here and Pastor Selle became a member 
of it. At first merely the Lutheran ceremonies that had been in- 
troduced were attacked. In regard to the abolition of some of these 
their request was granted from time to time. Finally it became very 
apparent that the main malcontents of this dissatisfied party were 
enemies of God’s Word. Not only the distinctive doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church were questioned by them, but even the divine 
providence was denied, and the greatest resentment against the 
preaching of the Cross was expressed, in place of which the preach- 
ing of a crude morality (Morallehre) was requested. Now of 
course all further compliance had to cease. Then the attempt was 
made to change the unalterable paragraph 4 of the constitution and 
to omit not only the names of the Symbolical Books, but also the 
stipulation that every minister of the congregation should subscribe 
to them. In addition, the congregation not only wanted to forbid 
the pastor to allow any one, even upon an urgent request, to avail 
himself of private confession (Privatbeichte), but also to force him 
to pronounce the absolution and to administer the Sacrament of the 
Altar to every one without further ado. 

A meeting of the congregation. was called for Sunday after- 
noon, April 9, 1848 (Judica Sunday), to improve the constitution. 
Exactly at two o'clock the organization of the meeting was effected 
by electing a special chairman and secretary. The chairman ap- 
pointed a committee of six to present recommendations (Vor- 
schlaege) for improving the constitution. After this committee had 
been in session about half an hour, it presented its report, with the 
recommendation that the last change, or improvement, be read and 
accepted first. Pastor Selle, however, demanded that the report 
in its entirety be read first and then called attention to the fact 
that by the acceptance of the new paragraph 12, instead of 
paragraph 8 of the original constitution, at the same time the rec- 
ommended paragraph 4, instead of the first and unalterable para- 
graph 4 in regard to the declaration of faith, would be accepted and 
that the meeting was not empowered to do this. Then the “father 
of lies” taught his children that the old paragraph 8 was not 
a paragraph that could not be reconsidered and that, if this para- 
gtaph were abolished altogether, the regulation would fall that 
paragraph 4 could not be changed. When the motion was made 
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to do this, Pastor Selle once more expostulated on the impossibility 
of doing this; that is, he declared that such a procedure would be 
unchristian and called special attention to the fact that the fore- 
going regulations in regard to announcement for Communion and 
private confession, and also other regulations pertaining to the 
telationship of the pastor to the hearers, and a temporary call of 
the pastor are a direct contradiction to the Symbolical Books of our 
Church. After this instruction and earnest pleading and admoni- 
tion he declared that every one who would vote for such changes 
would thereby cease to be a member of the German Ev. Luth. 
St. Paul’s Church in Chicago. The vote was taken, and only four 
of the voting members who were present remained faithful to the 
Lutheran banner. Their names were recorded by Pastor Selle, and 
after declaring again that all who had voted “yes” (in favor of the 
changes) had thereby actually separated themselves from the con- 
gregation, he left this meeting and was followed by those who re- 
mained faithful. 


Their meeting was now continued by them in the home of the 
pastor, and there, after fervent prayer and supplication, the resolu- 
tion was accepted unanimously to remain a congregation, trusting 
in the faithful Savior even if the number of their members should 
not increase in the near future. Then the resolution was passed to 
reduce the number of the members of the church council from ten 
to four, of whom two should be Aelteste and two Vorsteher and 
who should elect out of their midst a secretary and a treasurer of 
the congregatien. It was further resolved that in future monthly 
meetings of the voting members should be held, in which the affairs 
of the congregation should be discussed and resolutions passed 
accordingly, which then the church council, being under constant 
responsibility, should execute; and in which the acceptance of new 
members of the congregation who had previously announced their 
desire to become members to the pastor should take place. It was 
also resolved that every one should be a full member of the con- 
gregation as soon as he had signed the constitution and that the 
previous resolution that only they be voting members who contribute 
at least $2 a year be dropped, and also that the 8th article should 
henceforth be unalterable. The meeting then adjourned until the 
next Friday evening. 

The meeting of the congregation on Friday, April 14, 1848, 
in the evening, was opened with a prayer and the reading and 
expounding of a Scripture-passage by the chairman. 
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After eight more of the former voting members had expressed 
the wish to be considered members also in the future, Pastor Selle 
reported that in regard to the church property the members who 
had separated themselves from the congregation had declared, 
in response to his special request and demand, that they, being 
in the majority, claimed the church with everything belonging to it 
as their property and also that they had taken possession of the 
church-key, but that by the grace of God the use of the court house 
for divine worship had been granted to him. Since the confirmation 
of the children was to take place on Palm Sunday, this was espe- 
cially welcome. Hereupon the resolutions of the last meeting per- 
taining to the changed constitution were read, and the new wording 
of the paragraphs in question was accepted. 

It was resolved that a Communion chalice be purchased at the 
price of seventy-five cents. 

It was resolved that the monthly meeting should be held, if 
possible, always on the third Monday of the month. 


Adjournment until the next monthly meeting. 
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Fort Caroline. 
By ADELAIDE MULLER, Oxford, Fla. 


The history of Fort Caroline is like glittering jet, reflecting 
brilliant colors on its polished surface; yet ever dark beneath. 


In 1562, Coligny, Protestant Admiral of France, sent the first 
expedition to Florida. It consisted of three ships, with Jean Ribaut 
in command. Ribaut was a tried and true soldier of France, born 
in Dieppe a little over four centuries ago. Before this Florida 
venture he had been in Scotland in French interests. He was 
shrewd, tactful, somewhat obstinate, but above all loyal to the 
new Lutheran religion. 

On May 1, 1563, the fleet reached the mouth of St. John’s 
River. Ribaut named the stream Riviere de May and on a little 
sandhill set up a stone pillar. Engraved on this were the arms 
of France, the date, and a note of the explorers. At Port Royal, 
S.C., he established a colony, naming it Charlesfort. 


Returning to France, Ribaut took part in the war between 
the Catholics and the Huguenots. The next summer he spent in 
England, writing his experiences and intriguing with Queen Eliza. 
beth to send ships to Florida. He was seized and imprisoned in 
time to prevent the ships entrusted to him from being taken back 
to France. 

Charlesfort suffered a sad fate. No crops were planted, 
mutiny broke out, the captain was killed, and there came no sign 
of aid from France. Although there was not a ship-builder among 
the men, in homesick desperation they constructed a ship, caulked 
with moss and rosin, equipped with sails made from bed-coverings 
and with cordage twisted by the Indians from the bark of trees. 
Their attempted homeward voyage was a horrible nightmare — 
a leaky vessel, calms, thirst, starvation, one man voluntarily sacri- 
ficed for food. Sighted by an English vessel, the half-crazed 
remnant were saved, though some were imprisoned. In 1564 a 
Spaniard, Manrique, sent to destroy the French in America, found 
Ribaut’s pillar at Portal Royal, dug it up, and burned Charlesfort. 


Coligny sent out three more ships in 1564 under Laudonniére, 
who had accompanied Ribaut on the first voyage. Ribaut was still 
in prison. The men were a heterogeneous lot, veritable soldiers of 
fortune. They represented nearly every class, only farmers and 
ministers being absent. In midsummer, June 22, they reached 
Florida. From St. John’s Bluff, Laudonniére could look down upon 
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the meadows that stretched away to the sea, blue in distance. Near 
him rose the fragrant luxuriance of cedars, palms, bay-trees, and 
pine. He felt stealing over him again the strange spell of the 
magic semitropical land. Nature seemed smiling in welcome, but 
it was with a treacherous beauty, luring only to destruction. 

At daybreak, when the mist hung gray in the grayer moss 
above the languid river, a trumpet’s clear call summoned the men 
together. Touched by the solemnity of the occasion, they sang 
a psalm before beginning work on their sturdy Fort Caroline. It 
was named in honor of Charles IX. Friendly Indians watched 
them, teaching the French to thatch houses with palm-leaves and 
to build habitations such as these men had never seen. 

Laudonniére proved an unsatifactory commander. He quar- 
reled with the Indians and further incurred the dislike of the sol- 
diers by his snobbish ways. Reenforcements arrived in the fall, 
but inactivity worked mischief, and dissatisfaction was rife. Thir- 
teen men stole a ship and preyed as pirates on the Spanish among 
the islands, but with a fate almost equaling the chantey “Fifteen 
men on the dead man’s chest.” Two carpenters stole Laudon- 
niére’s remaining boats, and he began to build others. When two 
were completed, he was forced by threats of death to furnish sup- 
plies and a passport for them as pirates. After several sufficiently 
bloodthirsty escapades most of these piratical French were captured 
by the Spanish and hanged. 

In contrast to this criminal activity were the sincere and partly 
successful efforts made by others of the French to convert the 
Indians near Fort Caroline. Many instances of simple faith and 
touching devotion are recorded. 

In the spring and summer of 1565 there was extreme suffer- 
ing from famine. The French had improvidently raised no crops. 
Many of the Indians were unfriendly or had planted their surplus 
grain; so this source of supply was closed. The soldiers existed 
on wild plants and game; but even nature seemed to have turned 
against them, and both fish and game were scarce. Men were 
reduced to an almost unbelievable state of emaciation, being lit- 
erally walking skeletons. In many cases the bones pierced through 
their skin. Ultimate starvation seemed inevitable. Houses were 
torn down to build a ship, but before its completion that strange 
paradox of man, the English slaver John Hawkins, came. Hawkins 
captured Negroes with fire and sword, transported them as if they 
were cattle, and sold them into lifelong slavery at the point of 
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a gun; yet he saved the lives of these miserable Frenchmen and 
gave them ample provisions, practically without payment. From 
him they bought a ship and were ready to leave Florida, when 
Jean Ribaut, with seven vessels, one commanded by his son, Jacques, 
arrived. There was no further talk of departure. But the days 
of the tiny settlement there in the shadow of the old, old pines were 
nearly ended. 

Sent by Philip of Spain, came Pedro Menendez de Aviles, 
merciless, cunning, deceitful, despising equally all French and all 
Lutherans with a cold, fanatical hatred. Four of Ribaut’s ships 
outside the harbor escaped by flight, two returning later. Menen- 
dez’s fleet sailed on to St. Augustine. Leaving two hundred forty 
colonists in Fort Caroline, Ribaut embarked and pursued Menen- 
dez. A few days later, like the breath of the sea in anger against 
men, a tettible norther arose, such as even the Indians had never © 
before known. 

Matching down from St. Augustine, Menendez and his force 
stormed Fort Caroline, early in the rainy morning of September 20, 
1565, with one fixed purpose — to kill the Lutherans. In the wild 
murder following, some French escaped. A few reached the ship 
of Jacques Ribaut, whence they were unwilling witnesses of the 
holocaust in the fort. Later several chilled half-dead fugitives 
from the woods returned to beg mercy of the Spanish. They 
were instantly cut to pieces, and the forest were searched for others, 
who were shot at sight. 


Late in September, Menendez surrounded over two hundred 
French, part of Ribaut’s fleet, shipwrecked near St. Augustine. 
After informing them that he had burned their fort and killed 
all men in it because they were Lutherans, he demanded uncon- 
ditional surrender. The reputation of Menendez paralleled that 
of the fiercest pirates; but rather than starve, the French submitted. 
Ten Catholics were found. Menendez tied the hands of the others, 
saying they might overpower his small force while marching to 
camp. In reality he had a large body of soldiers in concealment. 

It was like a stage tragedy. The last deep glow of the sunset 
crimsoned the still waters of the peaceful lagoon; the birds sang 
softly in the evening hush; motionless trees crowded the little sand- 
hill around which ran the path the Frenchmen followed. In the 
sand, ghostly white in the gathering dusk, Menendez drew a line 
across the path with his spear. As the helpless unarmed prisoners 
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crossed this mark, they were killed, and their bodies were piled 
on the sand. 

Ten days later Menendez found the rest of Ribaut’s men, 
castaways near the same place. Ribaut asked for ships to enable 
him to return to France, but Menendez offered no terms save 
that they surrender all arms and accompany him. He grimly 
showed them the heaped-up corpses from his previous massacre. 
Rather than perish of starvation, the French surrendered. Like 
the others, they were told that all not-Catholics must have their 
hands tied on account of their superior numbers. Only a few 
renounced their Lutheran religion. 

Even prospective death could not quell Jean Ribaut’s spirit. 
“What are twenty years more or less?” he asked the haughty 
Menendez. “Dust we are, and to dust we shall return.” 


The steadfast company marched, unwavering down the same 
fatal path, and as they crossed the same spear-mark in the white 
sand, they, too, were murdered, victims of the inhuman cruelty 
of Pedro Menendez de Aviles. To his monarch, Philip II, he 
reported: “They came and surrendered their arms to me, and 
I had their hands tied behind their backs and put them all ex- 
cept ten [the ten Romanists} to the sword.” On the reverse Philip 
scribbled: ‘“tAs to those he killed, he did well, and as to those he 
saved, they shall be sent to the galleys.” Shortly after, Menendez 
received the royal approval: “We hold that we have been well 
served.” 

Thus with the death of Jean Ribaut, who would not forsake 
his religion to save his life, closed one more chapter in America’s 
settlement. The history of Fort Caroline is indeed a bit of glitter- 
ing jet, dark with bitter tragedy, but in the dreams of courage 
and faith it reflects it leaves for posterity the deathless name of 
Jean Ribaut. 

One may still stand on St. John’s Bluff, the supposed site of 
Ribaut’s lost Fort Caroline, and vision either Laudonniére’s broken 
dreams of Paradise or the hortors of that September day when 
the Spanish took the fort. But Jean Ribaut and his soldiers, good . 
and bad, faithless or devoted, are all dust together there beneath 
the pines, beside the laughing sea. 


Reprinted by permission of the Walther League Messenger. 
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Luther’s Descendants in the United States. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


In these years of various Luther anniversaries interest in his 
descendants, the so-called Lutherides, has revived. We, of course, 
are interested in the American descendants of Luther. The Rev. 
Otto Sartorius, in his book The Progeny of Doctor Martin Luther 
in Four Centuries (1926), lists nine American descendants; in 
supplements to the book thirty-four more are enumerated. In- 
vestigations made this past summer revealed that there were at least 
twenty-one Lutherides in Chicago and vicinity, four in New Jersey, 
and six in Michigan, who had not as yet been listed in any genealogy 
of Luthet’s progeny. 

Luther had six children. Only two of these had descendants — 
Dr. Paul Luther, born just 400 years ago, and Margarete Luther . 
von Kunheim. The total number of Luther’s descendants in four 
centuries is more than 1,400. Of these more than 525 have died 
(23 in the World War), and about 900 are still living. The last 
direct descendant of the Reformer who bore the name of Luther 
(Gottlieb Martin) died in 1759. 

Among the Lutherides the descendants of Margarete Luther 
von Kunheim are for the greater part of the old German nobility. 
They are represented in America at this time by Baron Kurt von 
Tippelskirch, Consul-General of Germany in Boston, and Prof. 
Guenther Gustav von der Groeben, formerly teacher of German and 
French in the high school at Erie, Pa., now living in retirement in 
Girard, Pa., his son, Guenther Gerhardt von der Groeben, and his 
grandson, Donald Henry von der Groeben. 

The descendants of Dr. Paul Luther are far more numerous. 
They also have a much larger representation in the United States. 
As far as our present knowledge goes, they are all descended from 
Elizabeth Dorothea Luther-Hoffmann, a great-granddaughter of 
Martin Luther. 

The most famous of this branch of the Lutherides is Dr. Gisela 
von Poswik of Scranton, Pa. a granddaughter of Ernestine 
Hoffmann-Lieskau. She came to America as a governess, studied 
medicine at Pennsylvania Medical College and abroad, and has won 
fame as one of the foremost women radiologists in the world. She 
was the first woman doctor in America to establish her own X-ray 
laboratory. A woman of high culture and refinement, she has read 
scientific papers before conventions of radiologists here and abroad. 
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She has a sister, Wanda von Poswik-Becker, and a nephew, Alva 
Raymond Becker, living in Kalamazoo, Mich. An uncle of Dr. von 
Poswik, Martin Lieskau, died without issue in New York in 1886. 

The first descendant of Luther to come to America, as far as 
we know, was Karl Ferdinand Avenarius. He came over in 1836 
and settled in Highland, Iowa Co., Wis., where most of his children 
wete born, fought in the Civil War with the 27th Wisconsin In- 
fantry Regiment, was disabled, pensioned, moved to Dubuque, 
Iowa, and died there in January, 1882. His wife was Barbara 
Kuhn. They had two sons and four daughters. The oldest son, 
Edward, had three sons and one daughter, 32 descendants in all 
(listed by Sartorius). One of the daughters, Minna Avenarius- 
Riemer, moved to Seattle, Wash., with her husband and died there. 
Another daughter, Louise Avenarius-Beyer, died in Dubuque with- 
out issue. The two remaining daughters, Emilie Avenarius-Meier, 
and Bertha Avenarius-Thiry, moved to Chicago, where we found 
their descendants bearing the names Halpin, Carter, Candlin, 
Reynolds, O’Connor, Backoven-Thompson, Stewart, and Lenzen. 
This branch of Lutherides alone numbers about sixty. 

Another member of the Hoffmann branch of the Lutherides, 
Gertrude Avenarius-Schneider, is living with her husband and two 
sons, Otto and Fritz, on East 86th St., New York. She also has 
a brother, Karl Avenarius, living on Webster Ave., Bronx. 


More than two hundred years ago one Dr. Johann Martin 
Hoffmann, a grandson of Elizabeth Dorothea Luther-Hoffmann, 
moved to Holland. He became the founder of the Dutch branch 
of the Lutherides, which in the course of two centuries has grown 
to more than 150 members. A great-granddaughter of Dr. J. M. 
Hoffmann in 1825 married Dr. Ubbo Dieters Tjaden, who hailed 
from East Frisia in the northwestern corner of Germany, but settled 
in Holland. One of Dr. U. P. Tjaden’s sons, Pieter George 
Christoph Tjaden, came to America about 1880 and settled in 
Passaic, N. J. A daughter of this immigrant, Francoise Tjaden, 
married Willem Crans of St. Joseph, Mich., where her son, Peter 
Crans, is still living with his father. One daughter, Jeanette Crans- 
McKindley, is living near Benton Harbor, Mich. She has three 
children. Her sister, Wilhelmine Crans-Curtis, is living in Detroit. 
She also has two or three children. The youngest son of Pieter 
George Christoph Tjaden, bearing the same name, was born, and is 
living with his wife and three children, George Ralph, William 
Joseph, and Annabelle, in Passaic, N. J. 
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About fifty years ago one Herman Schede, a Luther descen- 
dant, born 1845 in Bad Suderode, Germany, with his wife, Wil- 
“helmine, née Arnzinger, and his three children, Ernst, Maria, and 
Auguste Olga Schede, immigrated to Hoboken. Nothing further 
is known of them at this time. 

Dr. Oskar Trinkler, of the Schede branch of the Lutherides, 
also came to America, and practised medicine in Winona, Minn. 
He died about 1903 or 1904. 

We have reason to believe that quite a number of Lutherides, 
also of those in America, are not spiritual descendants of the great 
Reformer. 


The Development of English Lutheran Church 
- Activities in the Ozarks, 1885—1888. 
By REV. WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
(Continued. ) 


Although the reminiscences of Dr. A. W. Meyer have been 
concluded in the last issue of this magazine, pp. 16—20, we are 
loath to go on to another period without endeavoring to “dig up” 
a little more of the important period 1885—1888. Occasionally we 
may be compelled to reach back a little farther in order to get the 
background of the pen-pictures presented. We shall likewise have 
to resort to quotations and excerpts from contemporary publications, 
now very difficult to find, such as copies of the early volumes of 
our Lutheran Witness, at that time a private venture of the Rev. 
C.A.Frank of Zanesville, ©. Still more rare are copies of the 
proceedings of the several conventions of the English Lutheran Con- 
ference of Missouri. Uncle Darius has a few numbers of them 
and has kindly turned them over to us. Besides these we have the 
loan of some copies from Rev. Oscar Kaiser of Milwaukee, which 
we are to return to his library as soon as possible. —It would be 
interesting to learn how many sets of these proceedings from 1872 
to 1890 can be located by the readers of the QUARTERLY. 

In this issue we wish to call the attention of our readers to the 
mission-mindedness of the pioneers in the Ozarks and, at the same 
time, show how the “infusion of new blood,” in the person of 
A. W. Meyer, in 1885, stimulated that phase of religious life among 
those people. 

In June, 1882, the Lutheran Witness contained the following 
article: — 


or 
bo 
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“The Western District of the Missouri Synod some time ago 
passed a resolution to aid the work among the English Lutherans 
in Southern Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas. The brethren of the 
English Conference of Missouri lacked not only the funds to engage 
in this work, as they desired, but were restrained from it also by 
their pastoral labors. They therefore petitioned our Synod to make 
the necessary arrangements. Synod appointed a committee to take 
the matter in hand. The committee succeeded in securing the set- 
vices of Rev. A. Baepler of Mobile, Ala., to take charge of the 
blessed work in this important field. Rev. Baepler has already 
entered upon the duties of his new office, and we hope that his 
labors will be crowned with the richest blessings of God. Our 
readers will undoubtedly soon have an opportunity to read the 
report which Reverends Baepler and Janzow will be kind enough 
to furnish the Witness at an early date.” (June 7, 1882.) 

In the following spring, March 21, 1883, the Lutheran Witness 
brings this report by Rev. A. Baepler, translated from the pages of 
the Lutheraner of March 1, 1883: — 

“T cannot speak about great success if such is supposed to 
mean the gaining of new members for our Church and establishing 
new congregations. At Easter, 1882, I preached to Americans in- 
vited to English services in the German church at Frohna, Perry Co., 
Mo., and then I visited the several congregations constituting the 
English Conference of Missouri.” 

This trip took him through Southern Missouri, Southeastern 
Kansas, and Northwest Arkansas. His object was to advice and 
help the brethren there and to learn what he could about the scat- 
tered English-speaking Lutherans in this territory. He says that 
he found the English mission-work of the Missouri Synod at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the German mission-work of the same 
and also with the mission-work of English synods. He states that 
he now confines his activities principally to Perry and Cape Girar- 
deau counties, where he has regular preaching-places. In Perryville 
and Oak Ridge there are no Americans who call themselves Lu- - 
therans. Most of them were born in the neighborhood and were 
formerly visited at long intervals by ministers of the General Synod. 
He doubts whether the Lord’s Supper was ever celebrated there. 
As for the knowledge of the Lutheran doctrine, that is entirely 
out of the question. He has made up his mind that it will take 
much time and hard work under God’s blessings to bring forth 
results. He asks for the prayers and contributions of the Synod. 
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On April 21, 1883, a letter from Pastor A. S. Bartholomew, of 
Salem Congregation, Springdale, Ark., was published in the 
Lutheran Witness, under the heading “A Small Voice from 
Arkansas”: — 

1. E. Rader was called to these parts six years ago. Between 
nominalism within and sectarian bigotry without, his self-denial was 
great. He started here with four or five families, opened a parochial 
school with eight scholars. It was whispered around: “These Lu- 
therans are Roman Catholics.” But God prospered the work. We 
have regular services and Sunday-school, we devote Sunday after- 
noons to discussing the Augsburg Confession, article by article, 
proving our faith by the Scriptures and searching whether those 
things are so. Do you wonder, then, that our church and school 
ate growing in numerical and doctrinal strength? We are bound’ 
to give endless thanks and praise unto the Triune God that He has 
blessed this work in our midst. Last Sunday fifteen souls were 
added to the church by the rite of confirmation, four being baptized 
on the same occasion. Our congregation now numbers 35 communi- 
‘cants, and our parochial school accommodates 40 pupils. We re- 
cently adopted a congregational constitution and have gained a fine 
foothold. For who hath despised the day of small things? 
Zech. 4,10. And now may the Lord, the very God of Strength, 
establish the work of our hands upon us! “Yea; the work of our 
hands, establish Thou it!” 

Dear reader, does this excellent report not fill our hearts with 
joy and zeal? Are we not strongly reminded of passages like this: 
“They go from strength to strength; every one of them in Zion 
appeareth before God”? Ps. 84, 7, Is. 52; 7%. WGors 1,58: 

But while Pastor Bartholomew was doing wonderful and 
blessed work, crowned with signal success, some of the older, and 
even some younger, brethren were suffering from too much work 
and a too meager support, for the people, as we have heard te- 
peatedly, were in poor man’s land. No wonder that they broke 
down under the strain and were in need of young men, with vigor 
and with training such as the Missouri Synod provided in her 
educational system, to step in and help out. Thus we read in the 
Lutheran Witness of August 21, 1885. 

In a letter dated St. Louis, August 15, 1885, Pastor Janzow 
informs the readers that Candidate A. W. Meyer, a graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, had been called to an English Lutheran con- 
gregation, a member of the English Conference of Missouri. He 
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mentions also the other congregations and pastors of that organiza- 
tion in Missouri, Kansas, and Arkansas. He calls especial atten- 
tion to the fact that this new minister will be permitted by his 
congregation, and expected by the Synod, to carry on mission- 
work along the Frisco Railroad and to continue the work begun 
by Rev. Baepler, who in the fall of 1883 had been called to a pro- 
fessorship in the St. Paul’s College in Concordia, Mo. Here, then, 
was the line-up of our missionaries in the Ozarks in the beginning 
of the period of 1885—88: Bartholomew in Northwest Arkansas, 
Goodman in Southwest Kansas, Herzberger in Central Arkansas, 
Wagner in Southeast Missouri, and A. W. Meyer in the heart of 
the Missouri Ozarks, to look after the mission opportunities in 
Webster and the surrounding counties. A number of English 
Lutheran congregations might be gathered and organized by these 
endeavors within a few years. We of the Missouri Synod should 
render assistance to the brethren. Mr. C. Lange of St. Louis is the 
treasurer for this mission-work. More funds are needed. Let not 
this English mission be forgotten. Put in a good word for it, 
please, and pray for it. 

We see that, when A. W. Meyer was called to Immanuel Con- 
gregation at Rader, near Conway, Mo., fifty years ago, he was not 
sent here for the purpose of having an easy life of it, but, as we 
see from the above and from his own letters, he was called to 
perform some very difficult and varied work. And the Lord was 
with him to give him strength, vigor, and abilities for all his tasks 
as pastor, teacher, missionary, leader, postmaster, organizer, letter- 
writer, etc. But all praise to God alone! 

Before concluding this section, I wish to add, on the mission- 
mindedness of those pioneers and their leaders, the letter which was 
published in the Lutheran Witness in the summer of 1888. The 
letter was written by our friend A.W. Meyer under the heading 
“A Circuit Ride in Webster and Adjoining Counties.” 

“If your readers have a little leisure time to spend with me, 
I shall try to entertain them as best I can with a brief account of 
a circuit ride in Webster and the adjoining counties, undertaken 
in the interests of the English mission. 

“Well, on the morning of the 24th of April I mounted my 
mission horse, ‘Pat,’ turned his head toward the rising sun and en- 
couraged him to strike out in a lively gait by a touch or two with 
a switch. A beautiful spring morning it was. Southern Missouri 
is more sensitive and responsive to the rays of the sun than your 
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cold, chilly North. The trees were all budding, some already in 
full bloom and in possession of the new green summer garment. 
The lately returned birds made the woods ring with their different 
notes of praise. Certainly, I thought, .we should not be outdone 
by them in praising our Maker, and consequently I joined in by 
singing some glad chorals: ‘O Bless the Lord, My Soul,’ etc. 

“But — ‘Pat, stop that jumping! It’s only a hog rustling in 
the dry leaves of last winter.’ Very often I have to address words 
of similar import to Pat, and sometimes the switch must add the 
necessaty emphasis on my advice. He is barely four years old, and 
the follies of youth are not yet extinct in him. Besides — ‘Pat, 
I know you will be more docile towards noon, for we must make 
twenty-two miles before we halt.’ Four miles east of home we 
leave Webster County and enter Wright County. On we speed, 
Pat and I, up and down the rough, stony hills and very often 
‘stumpy’ roads. The rays of the sun gradually become more 
perpendicular. This causes the birds and myself to become less 
musical and Pat more steady in nerve as to hogs, dead stumps, or 
even his own shadow. But there is another one of those innumerable 
forks of the road. Now, which prong shall we take? However, 
as we are to follow the county road, we need not hesitate, for it is 
marked. Mark well, my dear reader, for circumstances may place 
you before a fork in the roads of Southern Missouri, mark well, 
at intervals the trees along all county roads bear three notches, 
while the trees along the by-roads are blazed. [That sort of marking 
is out of date even in these same hills by this time, but it was just 
that way years ago. I consulted Uncle Darius as an authority on 
such matters. — W.C.] 

“A slight surprise is sometimes caused by finding the road 
fenced up. An enterprising farmer has incorporated a stretch of it 
in his corn-field. This is excusable, perhaps even laudauble, and 
you simply detour around the field until you hit the old road again. 

“About 1 p.m. we cross the Gasconade River, and I stop at the 
home of Mr. R., my usual halting-place. After an hour’s rest, with 
necessary refreshments, for which my kind host will accept no other 
remuneration than thanks, I continue my eastward journey. 

“fT have now to follow an old neglected county road, which at 
times grows very dim, but the marks on the trees are still visible. 
About 4 p.m. I arrive at Mr. F.’s. Though a German but five 
years in this country, Mr. F. has already acquired a tolerably good 
knowledge of the English language and puts this to good account 
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by teaching a class of young people in preparation for confirma- 
tion. In this neighborhood are eight families, originally German, 
but Americanized more or less by this time. I continued the cate- 
chetical instruction, and finding one young man sufficiently ad- 
vanced, I confirmed him on the Sunday following. The neighboring 
American folks take a lively interest in all religious proceedings. 
One has already subscribed to the brief constitution of this con- 
gregation and asks me to baptize his children on my next visit. 
The tracts published by the English Mission are eagerly read.” 
We certainly have been given a fine opportunity to see how 
zealous our missionary was to bring the Gospel to those stray sheep 
of the fold and those Gospel-hungry souls scattered through the 
hills and dales. We also see that his labors were not in vain in the 
Lord, yea, they were blessed and brought peace and salvation to 
many. In the course of time a number of mission-congregations 
bore eloquent testimony that these people in spite of their poverty 
abounded in willingness to do what they could toward maintaining 
and spreading the kingdom of God here on earth, and that the 
Lord was blessing the efforts of those pioneer missionaries also in 
these parts, which have been considered, and justly so, as stony 
ground for the seed of the Church that holds fast to the doctrine 
and practise of the conservative Reformation of Dr. Martin Luther. 
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Friedrich Carl Theodor Ruhland. 
By his son, REV. H. RUHLAND, Philadelphia. 
Translated and condensed by R. W. HEINTZE. 

(Continued from last issue.) 

In the church-life at Oshkosh some changes took place in 1862. 
Various sad conditions within and without the congregation (much 
trouble was caused by itinerant preachers) prevented all further 
growth, and the congregation of eighteen contributing members 
was no longer able to support its own minister. Easter, 1862, Ruh- 
land accepted a call to St. Michael’s Congregation at Wolcottsville, 
New York. This congregation had left the Buffalo Synod on 
account of the senseless excommunication practise. Ruhland was 
the first pastor in its independent existence, and his position was 
extremely difficult. He had to bear a full measure of cross, both 
mental and physical, particularly during the Civil War (he was 
conscripted, but a petition to the Government obtained his exemp- 
tion). However, he did not only experience the Lord’s gracious 
help in difficult situations, but in addition the Lord blessed his work 
so that the internal conditions in the church improved noticeably 
and the congregation, now developing in peace, was able, in spite 
of its physical poverty, to build a church and a parsonage. From 
Wolcottsville Ruhland also served the little rural congregation at 
Wolcottsburg and preached to several families in Rochester, New 
York. But he was not to remain in this parish very long. It 
pleased God to transfer him to another field, which entailed hard 
work and controversy, namely, to Buffalo. Easter, 1865, he ac- 
cepted a call to Trinity Church of that city, although doing so 
was contrary to his personal inclinations. The Lord blessed his 
decision and granted him a clear vision for the extremely difficult 
situation in that congregation; He gave him a firm heart and 
much patience. Nevertheless, he surely would have succumbed 
under the weight of work and the heat of controversy if God had 
not provided for a change in a new wonderful way. 


This came about by the split in the Buffalo Synod. The 
frequent contact with Missouri of the larger and better part of 
Buffalo, the separation of a large part of the Grabau congrega- 
tion under the leadership of Pastor Hochstettet, and the happy 
conclusion of the so-called Buffalo Colloquy — all these events oc- 
curred partly in Ruhland’s presence, partly even at his instigation. 
In consequence he advocated the union of his .own and Hoch- 
stetter’s congregations. The union was perfected at Easter, 1867. 
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The united congregation kept the name of the old Missouri con- 
gregation (Erste Evangelisch-Lutherische Dreifaltigkeitsgemeinde). 
To facilitate the mutual penetration of the factions now reconciled 
seemed to make it advisable that a pastor be called who had not 
been engaged in the controversy. So Ruhland and, influenced by 
him, also Pastor Hochstetter resigned with the consent of the con- 
gregation, and Pastor Gross of Richmond, Virginia, was called. 

Ruhland moved to Milwaukee, for the first, where he found 
affectionate reception in the circle of his relatives. His mother 
and the entire family, with the exception of one sister, had fol- 
lowed to America. For various reasons he declined several 
calls, for example, to New Orleans; 
Amelith, Michigan; Bloomington, 
Illinois. Finally he accepted a call to 
St. John’s at Pleasant Ridge, Illinois, - 
near St.Louis. In this rural parish 
he lived several years very quietly, 
though not without labor and not 
altogether without controversy. He 
enjoyed particularly the lively inter- 
course with the professors and pastors 
at St. Louis. He found time for 
various literary products (Traenen 
Raphaels), wrote a number of biog- 

Prof. G. Stoeckhardt,D.D.  taphies, and worked out theses on 

“The Biblical and Conscientious Atti- 

tude of a Confessional Lutheran in and toward a Decayed Landes- 

kirche,” later on printed. This paper was to have great influence 

upon his later life. Other products of his pen, for example, a his- 
tory of the Synod, remained unprinted. 

The relatively calm life (he also preached to French Lu- 
therans) which he enjoyed at Pleasant Ridge was to be of short 
duration. In the fall of 1871 he was called to the independent . 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations at Dresden and Planitz, near 
Zwickau, in Saxony. Professor Walther, whom these German 
Lutherans, thinking of leaving the Landeskirche, had asked for 
advice, had proposed Ruhland, on account of those theses. Ruhland 
had to make an extremely difficult decision. But he earnestly 
sought the guidance of God and the counsel of the brethren in and 
about St. Louis. Finally he decided to go where he was called. 
Septuagesima, 1872, he preached his farewell sermon to his congre- 
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gation. After visiting his mother and the rest of the family, whom 
he did not expect to see again in this world, he and his family left 
America via New York, March 16. After a fine voyage he landed 
in Bremen on April 2. Uncle Petri gave him a cool reception. 
The reception in Dresden also was cool. 

After all, the newly ordered pastor from America was rather 
inconvenient for Lutherans who were deeply imbued with pietism. 
They had a premonition that matters would take a direction dif- 
ferent from what they had expected. Ruhland and his faithful 
wife after such reception would rather have gone back to America 
at once, especially since nobody in those congregations had seriously 
meant to declare his separation from the Landeskirche definitely 
and in due legal form. But he was there, and: the atmosphere 
cleared up to some extent. So on April 14 he could be installed, . 
by Pastor Hein (Wiesbaden, in Nassau), in a congregation which 
was small, but independent of the civil government. Thus he had 
entered into a sphere of action — and controversy — where he was 
busy without interruption; but never did he tire. He made many 
enemies, but also experienced many glorious conquests. He was 
evidently destined to begin a task which, though insignificant 
before the eyes of the world and of the Church, yet is a miracle 
before our eyes and gives honor to God and has redounded to the 
salvation of many immortal souls: the erection of the old Church 
of Luther in Saxony, free from the fetters of the State, free from 
the disintegrating influence of modern theology, which hinders, 
aye, destroys, all healthy church-life through the poison of its 
“philosophy.” 

At first Ruhland lived at Dresden, one year. But when, in 
1873, Pastor Emil Lenk left the state church, this man was called 
to the congregation at Dresden, and Ruhland lived in the midst of 
the congregation at Planitz, consisting mostly of workers in coal- 
mines. In order to prove the right of separation from the state 
church, he wrote Der Getroste Pilger (The Confident Pilgrim) . 
This book called forth much scoffing, but also brought much 
blessing, and for many it became a guide to the Lutheran Free 
Church. In consequence of this publication Dr. Sulze, at that time 
widely known in the Protestantenverein, expressed himself most 
scathingly on the Saxon separation; but Ruhland published a reply, 
Antwort auf Dr. Sulzes Narrenschiff. Such polemical work was 
not what he liked most. Much rather did he preach the Gospel 
of the free grace of God in Christ Jesus and the grand redemption 
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by which we are redeemed from the devil, hell, death, and sin. This 
he did in sermons and catechetical instructions and in private inter- 
course with his people. Slowly, but steadily the number of con- 
fessed Lutherans increased; in various localities small congrega- 
tions were formed. Several other pastors of the state church sepa- 
rated, among them Deacon G. Stoeckhardt of Oberplanitz, and 
thus Ruhland received help in the work which weighed him down. 

In 1876 it was possible to organize a synod. This corporation 
comprised the separated congregations of Saxony and Nassau (the 
“Missourians”) and was named Evangelical Lutheran Free Church 
of Saxony and Other States. Ruhland was elected president, and 
in the same year, together with Pastor Stoeckhardt, he founded 
a church-paper, the Evangelisch-Lutherische Freikirche. But with 
the growth of the Free Church the load of his work increased. 
The polemics with outsiders, many sad experiences with false 
brethren (Hoerger, Wagner, Grosse), his activity as president and 
as pastor of a widely scattered congregation sapped his strength. 
True, he sought recuperation on travels afoot in the Harz Moun- 
tains, visited Bad Ems (here the awkward physician almost caused 
his death) , and took a vacation at Meran in the Tyrol. But though 
especially the latter had some beneficent effect, his nervous condi- 
tion did not improve. Add to that the anxious care for his ado- 
lescent children, whom he did not wish to send into institutions 
of the state church, and we shall understand that he longed for 
a somewhat more quiet position in the Missouri Synod, longed 
for his relatives and friends in America. He grew fairly homesick 
and was simply tired of controversy. Besides, it seemed necessary 
by personal conversation with the representatives of the Missouri 
Synod to clarify several important matters (Hoerget’s and Goess- 
wein’s libels), and so after long consideration and upon the insis- 
tent advice of all brethren, merely for the sake of the cause which 
was dear to his heart, he went to. America. (Stoeckhardt had emi- 
grated a year before to St. Louis in order to escape civil prosecution 
for his Lutheran confession.) He intended also to use this oppot- — 
tunity to take his eldest son to one of the institutions of the 
Missouri Synod. On Jubilate Sunday, 1879, he delivered his last 
sermon to his congregation, preaching on the Gospel-lesson, and, 
filled with confidence, closed with the words: “Jubilate, freuet euch, 
Tod und Teufel sind bezwungen, Herrlich pranget Christi Reich. 
Selig ist, wer ausgerungen, Seinem Heiland ist er gleich, Jubilate, 
freuet euch.” 
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On Cantate Sunday he delivered his farewell sermon, on Ps. 84. 
But when all preparations had been made, he again grew doubtful. 
"You need to say only one word, and-I’ll stay here.” But the 
other pastors did not dissuade him. They considered the trip 
necessaty. Poot, short-sighted men! The trip was indeed neces- 
sary, but not the way they thought, namely, to tighten the cords 
of friendship between the American and the German churches; 
it was necessary like Elijah’s trip across the Jordan, namely, in 
otder that Ruhland should enter into heavenly life as it had been 
predisposed by the Lord. So he finally tore himself away from 
congregation and family, leaving Planitz on May 15; and in the 
company of his son Herman, who was to entet the teachers’ semi- 
nary at Addison, IIlinois, and a young emigrant couple, the Kerns, 
he left Bremen on the steamer Main on May 18. The voyage was — 
uneventful. May 30, Friday before Pentecost, they landed in New 
York. Pentecost he passed partly in the home of Immigrant Mis- 
sionaty Keyl, partly with Pastor F. Koenig, both of them dear old 
friends. His home congregation on Pentecost Day was still pray- 
ing for a favorable end of his voyage, and on the Second Pentecost 
Day praised God for the happy landing. They thought that now 
he was safe, on terra firma, and removed from all special danger. 
However, right in the midst of life we are surrounded by death. 
Tuesday after Pentecost he left New York to go to Fort Wayne 
via Buffalo and Detroit and from there to Chicago, where the 
convention of the Illinois District of the Missouri Synod was to 
meet, and later on to proceed to Milwaukee. But the Lord’s 
thoughts were different, higher, better. He called him to another 
convention, to the gathering of the perfected saints. At Windsor 
railroad trains were transferred from the Canadian side upon large 
ferries across the Detroit River to Detroit on the American side. 
Ruhland left his coach to help the Kerns get a cup of coffee. 
Several coaches, without a signal, got into motion. Thinking that 
the train had already landed on the Detroit side and was con- 
tinuing the trip, — from where he stood one could see neither the 
one nor the other shore, and there was a fine drizzle, — he wanted 
to jump upon the steps of one of the coaches, but missed and fell 
between the side wall of the ferry and the coach. Since the train 
could not be stopped at once, his head struck a beam or an angle 
of the wall, with the result that his neck was broken. He died 
without a sound. Thus he was unexpectedly called away from all 
earthly strife, on June 3; 1879. All his trouble and misery, of 
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which he had to bear so generous a measure for the sake of Jesus, 
thus had come to a sudden, but happy end. His body, badly 
crushed, was taken to Fort Wayne by his son, who had sat in the 
train during the accident. At Fort Wayne pastors and professors 
were waiting. Also his brother Herman had come from Kendall- 
ville, Indiana. The corpse was taken to Milwaukee and laid to 
rest on June 6, the Friday after Pentecost. Dr. Walther, Pastors 
Stoeckhardt and Lenk, representatives of Synod, which was in con- 
vention at Chicago, Pastors Lochner and C. Eissfeldt, also Presi- 
dent H. C. Schwan, the entire faculty of the Wisconsin Synod, just 
then in session at Milwaukee, were present at the funeral. In the 
home of Ruhland’s brother-in-law, Eissfeldt, Sr., Rev. H. C. Schwan 
offered prayer; in Old Trinity, where Ruhland had been ordained 
and married, its pastor, H. Sprengeler, preached on Is. 57, 1.2; at 
the grave, alongside of his departed mother and one of his children, 
his true old friend F.Lochner spoke. Thus he attained eternal 
rest, for which he had longed so often, and found his resting-place 
in the soil of his beloved America. He had reached the age of 
43 years, 1 month, and 4 days, of which twenty years had been 
devoted to service of, and combat for, the Church. In Chicago 
the synodical convention on June 10 had a memorial service, in 
which Professor Craemer spoke. On the first Sunday after Trinity 
his old congregation in Buffalo likewise had memorial services, 
Pastor Grosse preaching on Is. 57, 1.2. In Planitz, on June 29, the 
Third Sunday after Trinity, Pastor O. Willkomm, in the presence 
of the widow and the orphaned children, preached to the deeply 
moved congregation on Dan. 12, 3 (“The Glory of a Faithful 
Teacher”), declaring that the deceased had been faithful in his 
teaching, that he neither had desired nor received earthly glory, but 
that through grace he had now attained the eternal glory. 
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Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 


1. Letter in German to the General Synod, by G. Fritschel. 2. Picture 
of the corner-stone of the Old Seminary, by Mrs. F. Brand. 3. Clipping 
from German newspaper article concerning Texas church doings, by G. H. 
Biar, Waco, Texas. 4. Picture: Recumbent figure of General Robert E. 
Lee, by A. Russow, Jr. 5. Four clippings from the New York Times: 
a. Anti-Nazi Group Sails for London. b. Father Casey Says Catholic 
Faith Only True One. c. St. Matthew’s Church, Oldest in America, Cele- 
brates 270th Year. d. Many Methodist Churches in Debt; Some Sold. 
One clipping from Roanoke paper: Article on Dr. Truett, president of 
World Baptist Alliance, by A. Russow, Jr. 6. Program of Open-Bible 
Celebration at Ebenezer Church in Leaf Valley, Minn., by H. L. Spren- 
geler. 7. Poem on fiftieth jubilee of Prof. J. Fritschel of Wartburg College 
at Clinton, Iowa: Dem Jubilar zu Ehren und zur Aufmunterung, by 
J. Haefner. 8. Banquet program of fiftieth jubilee of Prof. J. Fritschel. 
9. Letter from New Melle, Mo., by Edgar Wein. 10. Picture of Salzburg 
medal, by C. K. Fegley (and letter). 11. History and souvenir booklet: 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of St. Trinity Lutheran Church. 12. Program of 
Open-Bible Celebration at Billings and Laurel, Mont., and newspaper clip- 

, by Rev. H. E. Vomhof. 13. Three copies a anniversary-service 
Booklet for Prof. Otto Hattstaedt, D. D., of Concordia College, Mil- 
waukee. 14. University of Texas Bulletin, by University of Texas at 
Austin. 15. Detroit Lutheran Hour souvenir and letter, by Rev. Adam 
Fahling. 16. Booklet: Fortieth Anniversary of St. John’s Walther League 
of Decatur, Ill. 17. Waltherian. Junior Friend. Papers of church of 
Decatur. 18. Missouri Historical Society Booklet, Vol. 1, No. 12, by Mis- 
souri Historical Society. 19. Protokollbuch of Baltimore Special Confer- 
ence, by Karl Kretzmann. 20. Program of service held at the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the translation of the Bible at Newark, N. J. 
21. Grace Lutheran Church Year-book of 1933, Mobile, Ala. 22. Praise 
Ye the Lord. Song program for Children’s Christmas Eve service, by R. F. 
Nimmer. 23. Fear God and Give Glory to Him! Children’s Reformation- 
service program, by R.F. Nimmer. 24. Booklet: Bible Exhibit at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, by C.U.Faye, M.A. 25. Glimpses. Twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Ferguson, Mo., Ev. Luth. Church, by Rev. Herbert C. 
Claus. 26. Christ Church Messenger of Chicago. 27. Booklet: Fiftieth 
Anniversary of Ottomar H. Kolb, Sr., Teacher, at Christ Church. 28. Three 
copies of booklet Ninetieth Anniversary of Immanuel Ev. Luth. Church of 
Olivette Village, Mo. 29. Booklet: Thirtieth Anniversary of Mount Cal- 
vary Ev. Luth. Church, Lancaster, Pa. 30. Booklet: Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of St. John’s Ev. Luth. Church, Vincennes, Ind., by Rev. R. Goetz. 
31. Dedication souvenir of Zion Luth. Church at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
32. Booklet and program of service: Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
St. Peter's Ey. Luth. Church of Prairietown, Ill. 33. Booklet: Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of St. Mark’s Ev. Luth. Church of Sheboygan, Wis., by 
Rev. W. M. Czamanske. 34. Booklet: Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
St. John’s Luth. Church in Portage, Wis. 35. Booklet and program: 
Sixtieth Anniversary of Ebenezer Ev. Luth. Church of Leaf Valley, Minn. 
36. Booklet: Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Immanuel Church in Wichita, 
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Kans., by Anniversary Committee: Sam H. Brack, Chairman. 37. History 
and Souvenir: Seventy-fifth Anniversary of St. Trinity Church in St. Louts. 
38. Souvenir Booklet: Ninetieth Anniversary of First Church-building of 
St. Paul’s Luth. Church, Concordia, Mo.. 39. Booklet: School Notes of 
Dr. F. Pieper: Arithmetic, etc. 40. Paper: Reminiscences of Dr. Pieper, by 
E. A. Pankow. 41. Booklet: Fifth Anniversary of Mount Calvary Church 
in Waynedale, Ind. 42. Booklet: Seventy-fifth Anniversary of St. Peter's 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 43. Booklet: Song Service Commemorating 
the 250th Anniversary of Bach’s Birth. 44. Booklet: Dedicatory Service 
of Bethesda Church, Chicago. 45. Glimpses. Twenty-fifth-anniversary 
number. 46. Booklet: Fiftieth Anniversary of Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Ill. 47. Booklet: Golden Jubilee of St. Matthew’s, Rochester, 
N. Y. 48. Booklet: Fiftieth Anniversary of First St. John’s Ev. Luth. 
Congregation of Owatonna, Minn. 49. Booklet: Diamond Jubilee of 
St. Paul’s at Luzerne, Iowa. 50. Booklet: Twenty-fifth Dedication Anni- 
versary of Zion, Oklahoma City, Okla. 51. Booklet: Fiftieth Anniversary 
of Zion, North Effington, Ottertail Co., Minn. (Nos. 37—51 donated by 
Prof. Th. Graebner, D.D.). 52. Clipping of history of Texas District, by 
Rev. G. Birkmann. 53. Volck’s Katechesen, 1848—1850, by W. Schaller. 
54. Program: Seventieth Jubilee of Holy Cross Church, Emma, Mo. 
55. Church-paper of Redeemer Church, Evansville, Ind. 56. Two volumes 
of Deliciae Biblicae, by Rev. C. H. Siess of Brownstown, Ind. 
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